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Jetutortat. 


TueE God of the next world is God 
of this world also. There can be no 
real antagonism between the interests 
of this life and those of the next, 
between the interests of body and 
soul. Beauty anywhere contributes 
to beauty everywhere, and love for 
anybody is destined to grow into 
love for everybody. 


Last Sunday the Century plant in 
the Horticultural Building of the 
World’s Fair, shot up its flower stem 
two inches, which is nearly double 
the distance ordinarily accomplished 
by this plant on week days. It has 
been suggested that Col. Shepard, 
of Sunday closing activity, ought to 
be notified and have the plant put 
out on account of ‘its Sunday-break. 
ing proclivities. But it is ever thus: 
‘‘ My father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,”’ 


THE title of another monthly ven- 
ture in literature is Current Topics, 
which emanates from some of the 
younger men of the Chicago Univer- 


naturally reflect considerable: of the 
mind and men there represented. The 
initial number is an attractive one. 
To our readers this venture will have 
an additional interest when we say 
that its literary department will be 
lafgely in the hands of Edwin H. 
Lewis, a graduate student in English, 
and a near kinsman to the lamented 
Henry Doty Maxon. The low price 
of a dollar a year ought to send this 
missionary of culture far on its mis- 
sion to help the world. 


THE Unity building, which offers 
World’s Fair accommodations to the 
friends of our cause, is meeting with 
encouraging recognition. Amongthe 
applicants already are those from 
Philadelphia, Boston, Davenport, Ia., 
Menomonie, Rockford, Cleveland, St. 
Paul, Duluth and Concord, Mass. 
Truly it will be a _ representative 
family that will gather in this build- 
ing. Send for circulars to Mrs. R. 
H. Kelly, to18 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago. 


THE St. Louts Republic asks the 
pertinent question, ‘‘Is it necessary 
for the state to enslave criminals? 
Has not the criminal some right to 
his enforced earnings? Is not the 
higher justification of his imprison- 
ment found in the two words, ‘safety’ 
and ‘reform’? Why not let him 
earn his own living by reasonable 
wages, and if he’can do more let it fo} 
for the support of his. family, or td 
the helping of himself forward when 
he is through with his bitter lessons 
of the prison ?”’ 


THE January bulletin of the First 
Free church, of Tacoma, has this 
interesting note. ‘‘A question box 
has been placed in the vestibule of 
the church. All questions of a theolog- 
ical or ethical character placed in 
this box will be answered from the 
platform on the fourth Sunday of 
each month.’’ This is, at least, a 
suggestive experiment, if these ques- 
tions were to be answered ona Sun- 
day evening, for instance, where the 
educational, conversational method 
would not interfere with the beauty, 
dignity and artistic unity of the ser- 
mon service, which we hold high, and 
believe must become more and more a 
thing of strength, as it becomes more 
and more a thing of beauty and con- 
secration in the lives of intelligent men 
and women. Weshall be glad to know 
of the result of thisexperiment. Per- 
haps some others of our ministerial 
readers will feel like trying the ex- 
periment also, in some form or an- 
other. 


GEN. BALLINGTON BOOTH is in 
Chicago on a tour, whose object is to 
inspect the work of the Salvation 
Army going on in this city and to 
make arrangements for the World’s 
Fair. Open air meetings and demon- 
strations of various kinds are to be 
provided for, as also food and shel- 
ter barracks for the homeless and 
hungry poor. Brigadier Fielding’s 
report of the past year’s work is just 
out and is full of encouragement to 
those who are watching hopefully for 
evidence of the value of this work. 
This work only, a short time ago 
looked at askance by good people, no 
longer need to apologize for itself or 
its methods. However much one 


sity. While it has no official connec- 


may see to deplore in its methods, 


plished in spite of them is getting too 
notorious to'be" ignored... People, 
who many of them spend the day in 
self-supporting labor and their even- 
ing hours in self denying work for 
their fallen brothers and _ sisters. 
prove their love of humanity by their 
lives; and find much to reward them 
in the elevation of those they seek to 
rescue. 


UNITY has a large and growing pro- 
portion of its constituency outside the 
boundary ofso-called Liberal churches. 
Its hope and that of the cause it 
stands for rests with these unhoused, 
unshepherded and unnamed mem- 
bers of the great flock that 
belongs to the household of human- 
ity. We have been greatly cheered 
of late by the unsolicited and unex- 
pected testimonies that come from 
these, of their delight in the work 
and the word of Unity. One such a 
correspondent writing from the inte- 
rior of the state of Illinois, makes a 
suggestion which is worth passing 
on: ‘‘It seems to me that we live in 
a time when plain simple statements 
of facts are demanded, and I do wish 
that every lover of his race could read 

Rev. E. H. Hall’s article on ‘ The 
New Orthodoxy’ in the March num- 
ber of the Mew World ; it seems to me 
to have the right ring in it. I am 
glad there is so much being done 
build the universal church that is: 
to be. ”’ 


Mrs. LAURA TILDEN GREENE, the 
daughter ot the much beloved father 
W. P. Tilden, gone to his rest, in the 
ripeness of years, has prepared a beau- 
tiful memorial for this gentle shep- 
herd of souls. It is an unique book 
entitled ‘‘Leaflets for Lent.’’ The 
plan has been to arrange for each of 
the forty days of Lent, on one page 
high Bible passages, on the opposite 
page short, but searching passages 
from the writings of Father Tilden. 
Every page in this way glows with 
the inspiration of the older days, with 
the inspired words of a later day 
prophet as a refrain. Those who 
loved the voice and the face of Mr. 
Tilden will hear the one and see the 
other reflected on every page. Those 
who knew him not will still find in 
this book a helpful guide into the 
quiet places of busy lives, serene mo- 
ments for communion and compan- 
ionship with the imponderable but 
ever present realities of the spirit. 
Such uses as this of Lent will intro- 
duce new life into the old ritual. 


THE First Unitarian church, Berk- 
ely, Cal., has secured two columns 
on the first page of every Saturday’s 
issue of the Dazly Advocate. ‘This 
space is under the editorial care of 
Rev. Edward B. Payne, minister of 
the church, and will be devoted to 
the wider dissemination of the 
thought and faith for which the 
church stands. The editor of the 
Advocate in an explanatory note says: 
“It is a business propositioug and the 
Advocate is not responsible in any 
way for what appears therein. We 
offer the same amount of space to 
each and all of the other churches in 
town on the same terms.’’ Such a 
medium is a valuable ‘‘annex’’ to 
the pulpit, and worthy of considera- 


tion in other places. For some time 


acquaintance 
both East and West writes: ‘ 
anism, so far as it has developed, has 
reached its most satisfactory and pow- 
erful stage in the Mississippi valley. 


the columns of. Usrry’té" 
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Rev. B. F. MacDaniel had charge of 
a weekly column in one of the San 
Diego dailies, which he used to fill 
with suggestive notesin the interest 
of the broader thought and freer 
faith. 
in Quincy, 
composed of Rev. 
( Congregationalist), 
Smythe (then Presbyterian ), 
Moses (now of Chicago), and F. L. 
Hosmer. 
(by inbiation of the editor), 
column 
leading local paper in the advocacy 
of educational and social matters of 
concern 
systematic 
whether in the more special or more 


Some years ago there existed 
Ill., the ‘‘ Compass Club,’’ 
Edward Anderson 
Dr. Newman 
Rabbi 
For some time this club 
used a 


or more each week in the 


to the 
use 


This 


newspapers, 


community. 
of the 


general way, multiplies one’s audi- 


ence many-fold and is an experiment 
worth wider trial. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has a rude 
with Unitariarianism, 
Unitari- 


In some quarters it has already settled 
down into self complacency, and in 


others into a crude, unsettled condi- 


tion, with its theology entirely nega- 
tive but still trying to keep gp 
appearances by retaining old out- 
grown ceremonies, insisting with 


determination on customs. and meby- 


‘ods - 


without —<¢ ig th 
conditions. ”’ is is wae id’ | hay 
sense concerning the Unitarianism of 
the Mississippi valley, it is because 
there has always been a frank onward 
looking element in it. When that is 
gone in any denomination it is time 
for it to die. 


OuR attention has been called to 
the words of Frances Willard on the 
Sunday opening question at the 
World’s Fair in her Annual address 
before the W. C. T. U. of 1891 ; these 
words being considered more truly 
representative of the private opinion 
of this eminent missionary of temper- 
ance and good-will than her utterance 
at the Denver convention of 1892. 
We had no desire to misrepresent this 
fellow-worker. Indeed, this was the 
very point of our protest, if, that the 
public vote and petitioning power 
was unreal, and not a true measure 
of the judgment of the American 
people on this subject. The W. C. 
T. U. is large enough to deserve a 
president at her maximum, and not 
her minimum. Itis her duty to /ead 
and not to follow. And if there ever 
comes a time when her maximum is 
not acceptable to the majority, then, 
it is her duty to lead by dissent. Let 
her be voted down and out for the 
truth’s sake, as she sees it, rather 
than voted in and up for the truth as 
they see it. Congress has been badg- 
ered by too many “‘official’’ peti- 
tions ; too many conventions, denom- 
inations, Y. M. C. A’s and such have 
petitioned that body en block when 
these petitions represented a large 
number who were being represented 
in their official, and misrepresented in 
their personal and private capacities. 
We deem it simple justice to give 
Miss Willard’s personal position on 
this subject, and so we print in full 
her remarks in Boston at the annual 
meeting of the W. C. T. U. for 18y1, 
inasmuch as she has frankly and re- 
peatedly stated it in print. Neither 
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do we think she acted other than in 
good faith when she also tried to set 
forth the reason that actuated the 
great society, of which she is presi- 
dent, in working as they have for the 
‘closed Sunday.’’ And we have 
reason to believe that with the ma- 
chinery silent, no merchandising, 
with religious, philanthropic services, 
sacred concerts, etc., as set forth by 
President Higinbotham there would 
be a milder feeling on the part of Miss 
Willard and her associates. 


‘‘The Non-Sectarian.’’ 


This publication begins the year 
with the initial number of the third 
volume in a much enlarged and 
improved form. And instead of be- 
ing a monthly vehicle for the pulpit 
utterance of Rev. R. C. Cave, pastor of 
the Non-Sectarian church of St. Louis, 
and such other matter as would be 
gathered in a parish publication, it 
becomes an honorable applicant for a 
place in the list of religious monthlies. 
May it have wide circulation. As its 
name indicates it is entirely undenom- 
inational, and has among its regular 
contributors the names of workers in 
the Congregational, Independent, 
Universalist, Jewish, Ethical Culture, 
Christian and Unitarian fields. Among 
the latter we find the names of our 
friends John Snyder, John C. Learned, 
Lewis Duncan and Charles F. Brad- 
ley. 

We believe, with the editor, that 
this is a timely publication and its 
larger grasp on its purpose is sig- 
nificant. It is but one more voice 
among many showing the disintegra- 
tion of all creed-tests, and the growth 
of the inspiration of moral ideals. 
The commanding supremacy of a Pur- 
pose to help the work along as a basis 
for church union and activity. This 
is no new thing, but it is a growing 
thing. The editor shows how strik- 
ly the recent ‘manifesto of the -Free 
Church of Tacoma, but unwittingly 
echoes the position laid down by the 
Non-Sectarian movement in St. Louis 
in 1891. If we cared we might show 
that both these were anticipated in 
utterances which called UNitTy into 
being fifteen years ago. It is six or 
seven years since Dr. Thomas made 
the striking address before the Illinois 
Unitarian Conference at Hinsdale on 
the subject assigned him by the writer 
of this article, viz.: The American 
Church. An address never to be 
forgotten by those who heard it, in 
which he said ‘‘my hand is extended in 
religious fellowship and co-operation 
to whoever will take it, and that is 
the end of the matter.’’ Twenty-one 
years ago the present writer inaugur- 
ated in his missionary work in Wis- 
consin while representing the State 
Conference in the field, a movement 
for a State fraternity on the same 
undenominational and inon-doctrinal 
lines, and several hundred members 
were enrolled, and the organization 
dropped only because the missionary 
was called to other fields. 

But this search for a pedigree of 
this free church movement is as use- 
less as it is hopeless and unfair. For 
this very idea has been the burden of 
the message that Emerson, Channing 
and Parker gave to thé world, and 
they but reflected the light that has 
been flashed down front one mountain 
peak to the other, from the prophetic 
heights where Jesus and his kindred 


have stood before and after his time. 


To this Non-Sectarian church the bur- 
den of all the churches tends: for this 
Free church the Unitarian movément 
has made the most important contri- 
bution yet offered by any of the de- 
nominations. The present advanced 
step of the Non-Sectarian magazine 
justifies the vision of two years ago 
with which it started. Then it said: 

It is for the churchless, the Godless, the 


Christless, that the church should be built— 
for those who doubt, that their faith may be 


strengthened; for those who are weak, that | 


they may grow strong; for those who are 
helpless, that- they may be guided~to the 
source of all help. 


In this spirit as an indication that 
we are advocating no revolution, but 
recognizing the inevitable, evolution 
of thought and spirituality, we add 
this word from one of the most beloved 
and successful women ministers in our 
Unity fellowship. 

‘‘Somehow I am impelled to say: God 
bless you for that ringing editorial in UNITY 
of the 19th. As ever, yet more than ever, 
my sympathies are with the ‘‘ outsiders,”’’ 
who will not be labeled, yet are as sincere, 
as deeply in earnest in their search after 
truth, as any inside the many folds. Truly 
‘‘there still remains in every community a 
large, intelligent loving element.’’ 

A movement should be made that would 
enlist their energies in doing good and get- 
ting good, though they can pronounce #o 
shibboleth. 

Some thing should be done to rescue re- 
ligion from the hands of its friends. I am 
heartily sick of ‘‘isms’’ and ‘‘ doxies,”’ yet 
I love mankind. 


Phillips Brooks. 


The sudden death of Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, has called forth every- 
where expressions of sincere and pro- 
found sorrow. The tributes. that 
have been paid by the secular press 
throughout the land bear witness to 
his recognized worth as a man and to 
his widespread influence as a preacher. 
He belonged not alone to the com- 
munion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. His sympathies were never 
rimmed by the circle of his more 
special fellowship. He had regard 
for all high interests of society, and 
for those who were seeking to advance 
them, whatever the outward form of 
their faith. His spiritual discern- 
ment made him catholic in spirit. 
He distinguished between religion 
and the cut of its clothes. He knew 
where to put the emphasis. In him 
the man was never eclipsed by the 
minister. The humanities came to 
the front in all his preaching and 
public address. His election to the 
bishopric could not add to the honor 
that went with the recognition before- 
hand won. It was the bishopric 
rather that was honored in him. He 
was more than all his titles. ‘‘Phillips 
Brooks’’ had so become to thousands 
a household name, that all titles 
seemed to them artificial. The com- 
mon speech never took hold by these 
handles. Such a man can never be 
appropriated by any one church or 
denomination. His personality is too 
large and many-sided for such owner- 
ship. He belongs to the growing 
fellowship of broader minds and kind- 
lier spirits that, in every fold and out- 
side all ecclesiastical labels, give 
promise of the larger church to be. 
On all such the death of this eminent 
preacher, in the ripeness of his power, 
falls with the weight of a personal 
sorrow and sense of loss. 

Phillips Brooks was _ pre-eminent 
as a preacher. The pulpit was his 
throne of power. To this he gave 
himself with a singleness of pur- 
pose beyond that of any minister of 
our time at all approaching him in 
power and richness of gifts. ‘‘This 
one thing I do’’ seemed to be his 
motto. He did not suffer himself to 
be drawn aside to literature, to the 
popular lecture-field, or to the leader- 
ship of any special movement whatso- 
ever. It was enough for him from 
week to week to speak to his fellow- 
men upon the simple yet great themes 
of character and life. These he pre- 
sented with an interpretative insight 
and power that made his word a real 
life-help to high and lowly alike, to 
the learned and unlearned. His 
preaching had the quickening power 
of sunshine in it. It gave light and 
warmth and cheer. He was no con- 
troversialist. This seems to have 


been foreign to his taste and tempera- 
ment. His sermons and fublic ad- 


dresses for the most part touched only 
indirectly the disputed questions 
within his own fellowship, and in the 
more general field of biblical criti- 
cism and changing theological 
thought ; though occasionally some 
comment from him was like a strong 
side-light upon the matter in dispute. 
In this respect he was never a leader, 
never the pioneer of new paths. Yet 
he left no doubt where he placed the 
emphasis in religion, and the kindly 
witticism,—set on foot long since, by 
whom we know not—that he was 
‘“‘an Episcopalian minister with a 
leaning towards Christianity,’’ was 
really a testimony to the absence of 
all dogmatism in him and to the 
breadth, directness and simplicity of 
his preaching. The remembered op- 
position to the confirmation of his 
election to the bishopric emphasizes 
the great loss which the more pro- 
gressive elements within the denom- 
ination have suffered in his death. 
And yet it is a comforting thought 
that the very circumstances which 
Sharpen the sorrow of a death like 
this,—its tragic suddenness and in 
the full measure of usefulness, —serve 
more than ever to fix public attention 
upon the ministry of the life that is 
thus closed, and upon all high things 
for which it stood. So will it be with 
this widely-known and much-loved 
man. Being dead, he yet speaks. 
His memory will still plead for the 
things which his lips set forth with 
such persuasive power. By. 


How about this Apron with an 
Autograph? Will some reader of 
UNITY give us advice on this perplex- 
ing question ? What should the par- 
sons do with such requests as these? 
We need a little church here. Our ladies 
will hold a fair for it on February—. Will 
your parish kindly send us one dressed doll 
for our fair?’’ Or, ‘‘ Will your parish 
kindly send us one useful or fancy article 
and one dollar (more if you will, but at least 
one dollar) to help in building a neat little 
chapel ?’’ or, ‘‘ Will you kindly send us an 
apron of any material, with your auto- 
| yadpspere aus We refer you to Rev. 

'o- 

It is so little to ask, and is asked 
so humbly, and it seems so ungra- 
cious not to send the apron or the 
doll, or the dollar. Ought we to 
write to ‘‘Rev. Mr. —,’’ and then 
set the Women’s society of the 
church at work to discuss and dress 
the doll and pack it and express it? 
The first time and the second time 
the plea is irresistible, — but here 
comes anothtr and another ; will they 
keep on coming? Isit the new way 
of church-building? Some of us 
have begged our personal friends 
for srge sums for church-building. 
These new beggings come 
strangers and are only for pennies as 
it were. Had we better encourage 
such penny-begging? Or is it a 
rather costly way to the giver of 
doing but a penny’s worth of good, 
and a very much more costly thing to 
the receiver to take hat in hand and 
go the round of the churches, east 
and west in this way for the pennies? 
Give us your advice. 
Ww. C. G. 


Men and Things. 


A MEXICAN street car can be hired for 
personal use for $3.50 a day, with a right to 
stop at any one place fortwo hours. 


PEACH-STONES shipped by the carloads 
from the canning factories of California 
offer a beautiful and economical substitute 
for coal. They make a bright and fragrant 
fire. 


‘“‘WHAT extravagance, to buy your wife 
such an expensive ring!’’ ‘‘On the con- 
trary since she got it she has — an 
half as many pairs of gloves.’’— Fliegende 
Blatter. 


‘* WHAT was that Dawson story you told 
the other day, Hicks?’’ ‘‘ Why, I pleased 
Mrs. Dawson very much by asking her if 
she was herself or her daughter. Could n’t 
tell ’em apart.’’ ‘‘ Well, it’s strange, but I 
worked the same scheme on the daughter, 


and she did n’t like it a bit.”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


from . 


_—_——_—_ 


THE lord mayor of London declares that 
go per cent of the cases that are heard at the 
Mansion House are due to drink. 


ALL true science begins in the love, not the 
dissection of your fellow creatures; and it 
ends in the love, not the analysis, of God.— 
Ruskin. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has recently added 
all Free Delivery Post Offices, and the em- 
ployes of the Weather Bureau to the list of 
officers governed by the Civil Service rule. 
Let the good work go on. 


LOVERS of good books are promised a sur- 
prise and a delight in a book entitled 
‘‘Youth,’’ soon to be published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is a translation from the 
French. The author, M. Charles Wagner, 
is said to be the herald of a new ideal and 
spiritual school in French literature. 


A New York correspondent of a Chicago 
paper says: ‘It is no longer any secret 
that Mr. Cleveland has determined to make 
Lincoln’s administration, his treatment of 
politicians and his study of the plain people, 
and their disposition, his model in his next 
administration.’’ So mote it be. He cannot 
do better. 


WE have received the advance sheet con- 
taining an article by John Lloyd Thomas, 
secretary of the National anti-nuisance 
league, on the ‘‘Unconstitutionality of 
License Laws,’’ which we ho will be 
widely read and seriously studied. It is to 
appear in the Demorest’s Family Magazine 
for March. 


Tuis is the way General Grant’s Memoirs 
have recently been announced in an En- 
glish magazine: ‘‘The biography of Grant 
will be interesting not only for the career of 
this great man himself, but as showing how 
people rise sometimes from obscurity to 
great positions through industry, ability and 
circumstances. Grant was the son of a 
farmer, who gave him a much better educa- 
tion than he had himself received. The civil 
war obliged Grant to become a soldier, in 
which capacity he served for fourteen years, 
when he again took to farming, which he had 
to relinquish on account of ill health. He 
then became successively estate agent, clerk 
in a store, and senator. In this last voca- 
tion he distinguished himself so highly that 
he was elected President.’’ Such is fame. 
Such, also, is the intelligence, oftentimes, 
of would-be cultivated classes. 


THE Chicago 7imes in a recent issue out- 
lines a new invention which is designed to 
annihilate space. A plan of train construc- 
tion designed by erick U. Adams, form- 
erly of Chicago, will, it is said shorten the 
journey to New York by eight hours or more. 
It consists of a perfect vestibule train con- 
structed so as to offer the least possible re- 
sistance to the atmosphere. A trainis being 
constructed, and trial of it will be made on 
the New York Central railroad. This train 
will be constructed like the bows of a ship 
so as to split the atmosphere. At the high- 
est estimate a train of six cars constructed 
ou the new plan will offer at a speed of sixty 
miles an hour, a resistance of 2,880 pounds 
as against 10,800 pounds of existing trains of 
equal length. It follows that trains such as 
Mr. Adams proposes, could reach a speed of 
100 miles an hour without exhausting the 
capacity of modern locomotives, Incident- 
ally he proposes to add to these trains a sys- 
tem of ventilation that will remove the 
menace to health and life so familiar to the 
traveling public in the palacesleeper. Com- 
petent experts declare these improvements 
feasible and comparatively easy of adoption. 


JAMES REALF, Jr., bears'a genius-laden 
name, and in his article in the February 
number of the California Jilustrated Maga- 
zine he seems to be on familiar terms with 
many men of genius. Among his “Eminent 
Authors ”’ is found Edward Everett Hale, of 
whom he speaks as follows: } 

‘‘Years ago he was a shorthand writer 
taking down the speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster. Since then he has made more and 
better speeches (using the adjective in its 
best sense) than Daniel Webster ever 
dreamed of. Some who are amazed at the 
versatility of this man, at the number of 
irons that he has in his intellectual forge, 
and at the readiness with which, from the 
summit of seventy years, he stoops down to 
take on a new burden, have ventured the 
opinion that Edward Everett Hale would 
have mounted the ladder of fame still 
higher if he had confined his genius in one 
channel and not spread it out over so wide 
an area, intimating thereby that it spreads 
thin in some places. Yet it seems to me 
from a careful study, that this view, which 
would be true of most men attempting 
many things at once, is a mistaken one 1n 
this case. 

‘‘ Some wit sneered at him by nicknaming 
him Edward Everything Hale; but as 4 
rule the more he has to do, the better seems 
to be the quality of his doing. One task 
refreshes him for the next. 

“The only main chance he has ever had 
his eye on is the chance to lend a hand to 
other people. Yet, most of us feel of Hale, 
I think, as Croker said of Dean Swift, that 
‘his gown has impeded his course and en- 


1 tangled his efforts.’ ”’ 
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The Honored Dead—Phillips 
Brooks. 


New England mourns a valiant chief and 
blest, 

A son that crowned her with his honored 

name, 

Bequeathing her his gift of growing fame, 
That on his grave it might as roses rest : 
What wealth of world-wide sorrow will 

attest— 

The Christian gladness of a life that came— 

To bear the glory of the day’s bright 

flame— 
In teaching what is noblest, truest, best ! 


How should we rouse ourselves from sloth 
of sin, 
And dalliance with the shame of false- 
faced wrong ; 
How should we strive true righteousness to 
win— 
Because he taught it all in living song ; 
A psalm, a prayer, a sermon was his life ; 
Encouragement to men to brave the strife ! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Frances Willard’s Personal 
Preference. 
FROM HER ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
W.C. T. U. 

A Sabbath exposition in the hands 
of all the churches is the unique sug- 
gestion of our National superintend- 
ent and several of my white ribbon 
correspondents. Let the grounds be 
open for those services, and tickets 
given at the gates until the accommo- 
dations are exhausted in the various 
halls. Let the best speakers in the 
world be asked to address the various 
assemblies, Y. M.C. A., W. C. T. U., 
Christian Endeavor, King’s Daugh- 
ters and all other societies, religious 
and philanthropic, each making its 
own program, while the best sing- 
ters and musicians furnish the music 
and in the evening lead vast congre- 
gations in the praise service. We 
are in the days when the philosophy 
of take and give is better understood 
than in the stern, repressive ages past. 
If we take away we mnst replace by 
giving what is better. The true way 
to reconcile all in a Sunday closing 
of the national exhibit is to open one 
still more attractive. Man is vastly 
more interesting to man than machin- 
ery ever can be; and God-smitten 
souls that will speak the words of the 
Higher Life shall never lack hearing 
nor compete in vain with machinery, 
live stock or ‘‘garden sauce.’’ 

Human nature has been in all ages 
the same. The prophet Amos up- 
braided the people in these words : 

‘*Ve say, When will the new moon 
be gone that we may sell corn, and the 
Sabbath that we may set forth wheat ? 
making the ephod small and the 
shekel great, and falsifying the bal- 
ances by deceit.’’ 

Money considerations are likely to 
be final in this day when each man’s 
idol is a shining coin, shut in a leath- 


ern case and enshrouded in an un-. 


lighted temple called his pocket. It 
is thought that the gate mpney on 
that day cannot bespared. To meet 
this difficulty some have said, the 
leading speakers of the world will 
draw more largely than the fair itself; 
make out you program, let their 
names stand out like stars, and charge 
admittance. This we cannot advo- 
cate, but we fully believe that Sunday 
could be made the most delightful 
day of all, and the one of largest 
following, if Christian people, phi- 
lanthropists and reformers, would put 
their heads together, and offer to pre- 
pare and pay for such a program as I 
have described. 

The world is less materialistic than 
it has ever been. More people are 
now out in search of a religion than at 
any previous epoch. God’s Father- 
hood, Men’s Brotherhood, Women’s 
Sisterhood : all these are in the air ; 
they are themes instinct with life. 
The Temperance, the Labor and the 
Woman’ s questions are the offspring 
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Christ’s Gospel; only minds saturated | 
with Christian thought could ever 
have conceived, only hearts mellow 
with Christian love could have 
cherished ; only wills aflame with 
Christian zeal can ever answer them. 
All these are Sunday subjects; for 
they are sacred asa child at prayer ; 
indeed they are our prayer in this 
childhood of humanity for a broader, 
better chance to be, to live’ and to 
achieve the greatness for which we 
were created. Let us have then bless- 
ed American Sundays for the people 


—not Puritan Sabbaths at the World’s 
Fair of 1893. 


—— 


What Shall it Profit? 


It will not profit a man to gain the 
world and yet become selfish and heart- 
less in so doing. It will not profit a 
man to win the world if he must 
neglect his duties as a citizen, a neigh- 
bor, his duties to his family, his 
friends, his conscience and his God. 
It will not profit a man to gain the 
world if, in so doing, he must grind 
the faces of the poor and crowd the 
men who labor for him to the wall. 
It will not profit a man to gain the 
whole world and forfeit the very life 
of life. 

The warning given to past centu- 
ries is not superfluous to-day. Any 
one who will read the accounts of 
the opening of new tracts of land to 
settlers, even granting that those ac- 
counts are highly colored, will receive 
at least a suggestion from. the rush 
and struggle, the rending and tramp- 
ling like wild beasts, that we have 
not gone beyond the necessity of that 
old warning. Any one who will read 
the accounts of what is known as the 
‘‘sweating system’’ in some of our 
large cities will see in the selfishness 
and greed, out of which it springs, an- 
other illustration. Any one who will 
read the accounts of fraud and swind- 
ling, of the devices practiced by those 
who want to live without work, or in 
grander style than the income of their 
legitimate work warrants, will find 
ample reason to-day for the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall it profit ?’’ 

People have grown accustomed to 
talk about the ‘‘ missing link’’ ; they 
say it is impossible to find the link 
that unites man tothe animal. I do 
not think so. I wish that there were 
a great many more of those links 
missing. There are too uncomforta- 
bly many of them in existence. I 
wish the link were missing which 
binds man to the pig, to the wolf, to 
the tiger, to the snake, to the croco- 
dile. 

We shall soon celebrate the discov- 
ery of this country. Vast prepara- 
tions are being made for industrial 
displays,— all very well; but it be- 
comes us to ask, as we look over our 
land, as we note all our material pro- 
gress, what progress we have made 
in the upbuilding and development 
of our national character. Luther 
said, some hundreds of years ago, 
that ‘‘ The prosperity of a country de- 
pends not upon the abundance of its 
revenues, nor on the strength of its 
fortifications, nor on the beauty of its 
public buildings; but it consists in 
the number of its cultivated citizens, 
in its men of education, enlighten- 
ment and character; here are to be 
found its true interests, its chief 
strength, its real power.’’ No words 
that Lowell ever uttered can be more 
fitly taken as his last admonition to 
his country than these: ‘‘What we 
want is an active class who will in- 
sist, in season and out of season, that 
we shall have a country whose great- 
ness is measured, not only by its 
square miles, its number of yards 
woven, of hogs packed, of bushels of 
wheat raised, not only by its skill to 
feed and clothe the body, but also by 
its power to feed and clothe the soul ; 
a country which shall be as great 


oy 


morally as it is materially ; a country 
whose very name shall not only, as 
now it does, stir us as with the sound 
of a trumpet, but shall call out all 
that is best within us by offering us 
the radiant image of something better 
and nobler and more enduring than 
we, of something that shall fulfill our 
own thwarted aspirations when we 
are but a handful of forgotten dust in 
the soil trodden by a race whom we 
shall have helped to make more wor- 
thy of their inheritance than we our- 
selves had the power — I might also 
say the means —to be.’’ 
MARION D. SHUTTER. 


Jesus loved nature well, but men 
better. This lowly laborer had no 
‘*Brahmin’’ blood in his veins, but 
drew his lineage from the working 
class. He beat out his own high 
thoughts with the hammer of daily 
toil before his clarion strain chal- 
lenged all law-masked tyranny and 
wrong, denouncing the priest and 
ruler who ate up the people like 
bread. To be saved, he taught, was 
only to renounce one’s selfishness, 
Priests, religionists, and saints who 
trafficked in holy things were his 
abhorrence. His life can never die 
out of the race for it is the moral 
inspiration of mankind, and will, at 
last, raise man out of even the possi- 
bility of evil. The night of the world 
is already far spent, and the morning 
at hand. Even now from the east 
unto the west the great angels of 
freedom and of love are proclaiming, 
not merely that Christ once rose, but 
that humanity itself is rising! He 
who leads the spiritual evolution of 
man will dwell with that humanity 
under each trial and through every 
test. He will lead it onward and up- 
ward through struggle unto victory, 
and crown it at the last with the 


crown of more than sun or star.— 
E. M. Wheelock. 
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‘Tis much to know 
That there are stars too far above 
To stoop to be won by me or you 
For an individual blessing. 

—Robert Weeks. 


Gorresnonudents. 


Epirors oF Unity :—I presume 
the most steadfast in a cause, though 
having the strength of their convic- 
tions, occasionally feel the need otf 
support and approval. I venture, 
therefore, to offer mine though it is 
only the mite of a single and unprac- 
ticed layman’s pen on such a topic. 
But deeply have I appreciated, have 
long craved for just such manly 
stand as you and others of the west- 
ern conference have taken in behalf 
of a distinctively undenominational 
basis ; feeling your position has the 
merits of being sincere, tenable and 
timely, raising the issues toa higher 
and broader plane, that nothing short 
of it will satisfy for any length of 
time the freed mind at all critical, 
consistent and unbiased. 

Much joy I derived therefore from 
the publication in the UNITY a few 
weeks ago of the action of the Ta- 
coma Unitarians in practically falling 
in line with your principles and iden- 
tifying themselves with the forward 
movement. Their utterances have 
the true ring of western manhood and 
independence that will no longer be 
hampered, or clouded, by vague and 
contradictory issues of the past. And 
will they appeal in vain to that grow- 
ing emancipated class who believe 
perhaps all the stronger in the essen- 
tials of what is good? 

Though the Rev. Mr. Wendte of 
Oakland, Cal., specially disavows 
and deprecates the step taken by 
the Tacomites, does he more than 
represent the conservative wing of 


our distinctively progressive religious 
movement ? 

If not, such a protest might be ex- 
pected and discounted by the other 
division who will not allow a wet 
blanket from ever so respectable a 
source to swerve them from the right 
course onward. 

My own, though limited, observa- 
tion speaks for the hopefulness of the 
advance. When only a decade or 
two ago in search of rational relig- 
ious associations, what was then 
offered in our community as Unita- 
rianism limped along, on sectarian 
crutches, in a faltering way with its 
misleading theological phraseology 
and would hardly be the acceptable 
thing with us to-day. Though not 
authorized to speak for others I fear 
no contradiction in claiming that 
almost unconsciously, though without 
giving it formal expression, as a body 
we are in line and sympathy with our 
friends in Tacoma. Respectfully, 


R. D. 
LA PORTE, IND., JAN. 17, 1893. 


EDITOR OF Unity :—A noted theo- 
logian of Chicago in reply to Mayor 
Washburne’s plea for open Fair on 
Sunday, controverted the latter’s de- 
claration that this nation was not 
founded on the Christian religion by 
quoting the opinion of the Supreme 
Court. We suppose all sensible per- 
sons will regard the opinion of the 
most eminent of the founders of the 
republic, George Washington, as far 
better authority than the ‘‘ court ’’ re- 
ferred to. Above the official signa- 
ture of the grandest character which 
the world has seen, appears the fol- 
lowing : 

‘““The government of the United 
States is not in any sense fonnded on 
the Christian religion.’’ (Treaty with 
Tripoli. ) 

He further declares that, ‘‘ The Uni- 
ted States is not a Christian nation 
any more than it is a Jewish, or Mo- 
hammedan nation.’’ The progressive, 
humanitarian thought of the age is in 
accord with Washington’s declara- 
tion. 

JEFFERSON. 


MUSIC 


JUST ISSUED. 


FOR CHOIRS. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


For choir service. A superb collection of Anthems 
for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This book con- 
tains very valuable material for choir prac- 
tice. Price, postpaid, $1; $9 per dozen, not postpatd. 


THE DAY-SCHOOL CROWN. 
aan Charles Walker Ray. The latest book for av- 
e pupils. It is concise and simple in its methods 

aad bay person can readily learn by its use to 


reed music, A very valuable book for schools. 
Price, 20c., postpaid; $15 a hundred, not prepaid, 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 


TOKOLOGY 


Agents write: 


A COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE 
In Health and Disease, 


By 4 > —> M. D., 


see | Pps say gg nl a be .~ anton: avenue 
of self-support which you have opened for women in 
canvassiug for TOKOLOGY.” “I love TOKOLOGY and 
am delighted to be in its service. 1 can sell just as well 
in territory that has been canvassed. ” *At least 5 out 
of every 6 have subscribed.” ‘Worked 10 daysand have 
61 orders.”’ 

Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St.. Chicago. 


a 


‘““MENTION THIS PAPER.”’ 


a 


Send to the F. M1. Harley Pub. Co., 87 ’ 


for Metaphysical, Theosophical and Chien B 
tian Science Literature, for their c | 


Washington St., Chicago. Ills. Headquarters a 3 
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UNITY. | 


February 2, 1892 


Shum Hooy Pulpit. 


The Immigration Question. 


SERMON DELIVERED TO THE UNITY CHAPEL CON- 
GREGATION AT HILLSIDE, WIS., BY REV. F. W. N. 
HUGENHOLTZ, JR. 

‘‘The Lord loveth the stranger, in giving 
him food and raiment. Love ye therefore 
the stranger, for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.’’—WVeutl. so: 78, 79. 


I am going to tell you a true story. 
It has little attractiveness in the way 
of dramatic incidents, but it has a pa- 
thetic side, a very pathetic side, and 
it is true. 

There lives a man in these parts, I 
need not tell you his name for you all 
know him well enough, who has 
severalsons. He is quite rich, owns 
a large farm, much too large, in fact, 
for one man, and has therefore gen- 
erously shared his land with his 
children, to each of whom he has 
given a sufficient tract. But after thus 
having provided comfortably for all 
his children, he had _ still a large 
amount of land left, too much for his 
own use. Now it so happened that 
he had a good many poor neighbors, 
all men with large families, hard 
working people, most of them, per- 
haps not always very wise in the man- 
agement of their farms, but still 
well-meaning folk, who did_ their 
utmost to make their sons prosper in 
this life, and who were very boath to 
let any of them leave the old home- 
stead. However, as their families 
increased and the boys began to cost 
more than they were able to produce, 
some of these poor neighbors decided 
that they could not possibly maintain 
all of their children, and sent them to 
the rich farmer over the way, to see if 
he could not give them enough work 
to do to make a decent living. They 
were not disappointed. The old gen- 
tleman received them hospitably, and 
not only gave them a good job, but to 
many of these poor applicants he 
threw open part of his unused land, 
and still his supply of laud was not 
exhausted. No wonder that after 
awhile more of his neighbor’s sons 
crossed the fence-line and asked for 
permanent admission, and since no 
one was refused and all the new- 
comers prospered after a little, the 
rich farmer’s reputation for generosity 
and true Christlikeness spread through 
all the neighborhood, making him in 
every sense an enviable man among 
his fellows. But alas! he had not 
counted upon his own children, or 
rather, he had counted too much upon 
them. They began to put their heads 
together and criticise their father 
severely for giving away to strangers 
what actually belonged to them alone, 
while in fact they were all comfortably 
settled. And the worst of it was that 
some of the neighbors’ boys, who had 
once come to this farm of plenty as 
poor as mice, and had enjoyed the 
fat of the land, were among the loud- 
est to cry that the fence ought to be 
raised and the gate closed. Let their 
brothers starve on the old home-farms, 
if they only suffer no inconvenience. 
Well the outcome of all this turmoil 
has been that the old gentleman has 
actually refused one of his neighbors 
to send any more of his boys, and is 
making it very uncomfortable for those 
already on his grounds, and worst of 
all, is now really making plans to 
shut the gates for any and every new 
comer, just because his selfish chil- 
dren cannot bear to see boys of other 
households just as prosperous as them- 
selves, or because they are afraid that 
there will not be enough left for them- 
selves if others are allowed toshare in 
the abundance of their father. 

Now this is a pathetic story, because 
it means not only that the beautiful 
reputation of the old gentleman has 
already been partly destroyed and is 
in great danger of being lost altogther, 


_ (and I really know of nothing so un- 
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utterably sad and distressing as to see 
a good, kind, pious man, throw all 
his nobility of character to the winds, 
and turn square round to go the way 
to moral perdition), but it means also 
a world of misery to the poor fellows 
outside the gate, who have to go back 
all the way to the old farm, where they 
can only help to increase the want 
and the poverty of their brothers. 

Have you not read the story in the 
papers? Well, perhaps you haven’t. 
Let me tell youthen. This old gen- 
tleman’s name is Uncle Sam, and his 
selfish, grasping, miserly children are 
—I was going to say, you, but I 
changed my mind—are a part of the 
people of the United States. 

Friends, do not mistake my inten- 
tions. I have told this little story be- 
cause I wanted the little folks in our 
midst to understand what all this talk 
about the immigration question means, 
not however, to make light of it. For 
indeed, graver problem has never con- 
fronted any nation than to choose 
between right and wrong, between 
the love of God and the curse of 
Satan. We are not Congressmen or 
Senators, we cannot go to Washing- 
ton to settle this matter, but we are 
the people of this Commonwealth, 
and if we raise our voices of one ac- 
cord for the right and against the 
wrong, there is not a representative 
in the halls of our National Legisla- 
ture that will dare oppose the will of 
his constituents. What their choice 
shall be—it depends upon us. If we 
remain silent—-the temptations of evil 
are many and multiform, they may 
cast their votes against hospitality, 
against generosity, against liberty, 
against God, and pride themselves 
of having served their country. We 
must speak and protest. The inher- 
itance of George Washington, the 
reputation of our common country, 
the cause of right and liberty are at 
stake. If right is going to be per- 
verted into tyranny, liberty into bond- 
age, hospitality into selfish exclusion, 
let it not be through us. There is 
but one answer to this question of im- 
migration, and that answer is, let the 
right prevail. If the problem be a 
momentous one, it is not because the 
solution is difficult, but because the 
consequences of our choice may be 
disastrous to all the world. 

What right has the native-born 
American to America? That his 
forefathers saw fit to emigrate from 
Europe, because their old homes did 
not satisfy their wants, that they have 
driven away and almost totally anni- 
hilated the native Indian tribes, to 
establish life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness for themselves? What 
right has the later immigrant to this 
new home of his? That he has hap- 
pened to come here a few years before 
his unfortunate brethren, who are now 
in danger of being locked out? What 
other right, please, than the God- 
given right to life in any part of His 
beautiful earth? This earth is not 
ours, it is God’s and He has given it 
to us in sacred trust, that we might 
all find our rightful places in it to 
prosper in His name. What right 
then have we, immigrants of earlier or 
later date to say to other immigrants: 
stay where you are, starve where you 
are, this land is ours, and we mean to 
enjoy it selfishly? There can be but 
one demand of right and that is, let 
the immigrant come in and partake 
of the bounty God has given us in 
this country. We are all brethren, 
and God is our Father. Shall we de- 
prive some of his children of the 
privileges He has given to all ? 

This is not a matter of expediency. 
It may be, and for argument’s sake I 
will admit it for a moment, it may be 
that a larger influx of immigration will 
in a measure decrease our abundance. 
But we may be sure that the very fact 
of the existence of immigration is 
proof that we at this end of the world 
have more than they at the other. If 


it were not so, do you think those 
thousands that crowd the decks of 
our Atlantic steamers would leave all 
that is near and dear to them, their 
country, home and friends, simply for 
a change of surroundings? And as 
long as we do have more than they, 
it is our Christian duty to let them 
share it, even if it leaves a little less 
for ourselves. Why should (¢hey 
starve and we have abundance? Is 
that the law of God? Ifthe law of 
self-preservation is your highest law, 
and in obedience to that you deny to 
others what God has given to all, 
know then that you wrong yourselves, 
your own souls, your own destiny, 
your God, but do no longer lay claim 
to the name of Christians, for Christ 
and selfishness are eternally at war. 
But if your highest ideal im life is the 
brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God, let right have its way. 
God’s heart is large enough to em- 
brace all the world ! 

But I do not believe that it is 
expedient to bar out all foreign im- 
migration. The cry that the dreaded 
Asiatic plague must by all means 
be prevented from reaching our 
borders, is but a poor excuse for 
the selfishness which prompts it. 
We know by experience that a chol- 
era-epidemic lasts at the most only 
one or two years, and if necessity 
forces us to forbid all tfavel from in- 
fected countries, because it is in the 
interest not only of America but of all 
the world that the disease shall be 
confined to as limited a territory as 
possible, we must do so, but only so 
long as circumstances call for. But 
why admit first and second cabin 
passengers and refuse the occupants 
of the steerage? Money, fine clothes 
and a good education are no absolute 
guarantee for personal cleanliness, 
and if King Cholera has once full 
sway, he pays little regard to the 
privileges of the higher classes. 

Not the fear of cholera, but the 
anticipation of lower wages and gen- 
eral decline of our prosperity as the 
inevitable outcome of an overcrowded 
labormarket, is the real stimulus to 
this uprising against foreign immigra- 
tion. But I put it squarely to you: 
is this an argument of great weight ? 
Can you count the number of miles 
you have gone away from your homes 
to get aservant-girl or a-farm-hand 
which you must have at any price, 
and has it ever occurred to you to be 
very particular in your choice! Does 
this then look as if the labor-market 
was so very crowded? I know it is 
different in the cities, I know that in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and all 
other towns of any size there are ten, 
may be a hundred, applicants for one 
position. But again, do New York, 
Chicago, Boston and all the other 
towns, for that matter, constitute all 
of the country, or does the ‘‘country’”’ 
also come in for its share? The fact 
that there is an unqual distribution of 
labor does not prove that there is too 
much of it. Statistics show that dur- 
ing the decade 1870-1880 the number 
of foreign arrivals was about two and 
a half millions. In the decade 188o0- 
1890 this enormous number increased 
to over five and a quarter millions. 
And yet the United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, Colonel Weber, 
asserts that, the state of Texas alone 
could have taken the entire inflow of 
the last ten years with great advan- 
tage to herinterests, and have room to 
spare, so that the claim of ‘‘no 
room ’’ can hardly be sustained. 

It has been said, and this too is 
well calculated to arouse popular pre- 
judice against foreign immigration, 
that America is simply the dumping 
ground for the refuse of Europe. If 
there is any truth in this statement, it 
must be in regard to the Jews of 
Russia. But they are the refuse of 
Russia onlyin the sense that Aussia 
refuses them, not that they are not 
worthy of staying where they are. [If 
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there is one thrifty, prosperous race 
on the face of the earth, it is that of 
ancient Palestine. Shall we be foolish 
enough to look down upon them be- 
cause they are unlawfully and inhu- 
manly driven from their abodes? 
Here at any rate is a clear instance of 
moral right and expediency going 
hand in hand. Our Christian duty 
compels us to take them into our 
midst with brotherly love. But the 
Jew will prove, as he has done 
throughout the ages in all countries 
where he has ever settled that he is a 
benefit to the country of his adoption, 
and in many cases an example worthy 
of imitation. And as for other imi- 
grants, they come here of their own 
free will. They may be poor, and to 
a large percentage illiterate ; but the 
very fact that they have gone through 
innumerable hardships and have been 
tried in the school of poverty, makes 
them eager of changing their condi- 
tions for the better, and capable of 
leading the life of deprivation which 
of necessity awaits every pioneer. If 
on landing here they cannot immedi- 
ately find work and thus help to swell 
the tide of the unemployed, the fault 
is certainly not theirs, but that of our 
ignorance and negligence in allowing 
such conditions to remain. But no 
sooner does he find employment, than 
he not only increases his own pros- 
perity, but that of the community 
as well. If one member suffers, all 
the members ‘‘suffer with it.’’ The 
reverse is no less true ; if one member 
prospers, all the members prosper 
with it.’’ 

No less a man than Robert Ellis 
Thompson, late professor of history 
and English literature at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania declares that 
‘‘to immigration this country owes 
its place among the great nations, 
the abolition of slavery, the creation 
of its mining enterprises and railroads 
and in large part the establishment 
of its manufactures and the victory 
of the national authority in the civil 
war. But for the incoming of the free 
laborer of Europe the United States 
would be acountry of some 16,000,000 
people, about equally divided be- 
tween the free and slave states, witha 
preponderance for rude agriculture 
and no influence in the councils of the 
world.’’ This is something for the 
native-Americans to ponder, and if 
they be fair and unprejudiced to be 
very, very thankful for. And if they 
will go a little farther into this 
matter, they will find that the present 
immigration is made up of just the 
same elements as that of the past, of 
for the main part, sturdy conscientious 
people, who have in them the power 
to will and to dare and to make this 
great nation greater still. The fact 
that they are poor does not make 
them undesirable. Three-fourths of 
the people of the United States can- 
not assert this without condemning 
themselves. 

But who then are the undesirable 
immigrants? Are they the illiterate 
class? It goes beyond a doubt that 
educated foreigners can do more im- 
mediate good than the uneducated. 
But the only question shopld not be: 
What can the immigrants do for us? 
but this also should be a matter of 
consideration: What can we do for 
the immigrants? more than that: 
What can we do for the world? And 
then it needs no discussion that there 
is hardly another country in existence 
where education is so widely and 
generally spread as in the United 
States. Has any nation a mission so 
glorious as ours, to educate the 
ignorant of all countries? what if it 
does cost uncountable wealth ? Can 
wealth be better appropriated ? 

What, however, of the socialists 
and anarchists who come here simply 
to disturb our social conditions ? they 
certainly belong to the undesirable 
class. I admit that they do disturb 
our social conditions, but at the same 
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time, I believe that nothing is so 
necessary for us than to be _ thor- 
oughly shaken up. But for the 
socialists and anarchists our manu- 
facturing kings would long since have 
reduced their laborers to abject 
slavery. I do not approve of their 
methods. I certainly dread _ their 
demand for blood-shed as much as 
you, but I am convinced that in an 
indirect way they are a benefit to the 
country, and furthermore, I know 
that we will make them realize that 
our ideal of freedom is a higher and a 
nobler one than theirs. 

I take a third class, on all hands 
admitted to be undesirable, that of 
the criminals. It is not a pleasant 
thought that Great Britain uses the 
United States as the prison at large 
for her convicts, and, but for our 
better judgment, we should sincerely 
like to make her change that course 
of action. But our better judgment 
must prevail. No man is an unde- 
sirable acquisition if he still has a 
germ of the true man in him, and if 
we still have the power of assimila- 
tion. Both powers are present, and 
hence it is not only our mission to 
educate the ignorant, but also to met- 
amorphose criminals into useful and 
respectable members of society 

There is but one class, that of the 
mentally or physically disabled, 
which I would not allow to enter our 
country without the guidance of 
those whose natural charges they 
are; not so much because they 
would become an incumbrance upon 
our resources, but because it would 
be unjust to those unfortunates to 
set them adrift in this human sea, 
without the rudder of the body or the 
compass of the mind, dooming them 
to inevitable shipwreck. 

I see but one danger in the im- 
mense immigration of the present 
day, z. é., the crowding of our large 
cities, and I see but one remedy for 
this evil, namely, that all the county- 
offices of the entire United States be 
made free labor bureaux, where em- 
ployers andemployes, alike, can have 
their respective wants recorded, so that 
the immigration officialsin New York 
and other seaports can at once send 
such immigrants as have no special 
preference for one place to another, 
to localities where they are actually 
needed and will be most likely to 
prosper themselves. Thus it will be 
seen that it is far from expedient to 
forbid or even to restrict immigra- 
tion, and that the only necessary 
thing is to regu/ate it. 

But, friends, whatever be the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of immi- 
gration, I know that our duty as 
Christians, as men and women, is 
very clear in this matter. America 
has an excellent reputation, a noble 
mission, a glorious future. While 
Russia is driving away her best citi- 
zens in a most cruel and inhuman 
fashion, while Germany is raising 
thousands of her youths as food for 
the cannons, while England in her 
greed for larger territory has been, 
and is, recklessly heaping horror upon 
horror, to America it is given to set 
an example of true Christ-likeners, to 
execute judgment for the oppressed, 
to give food to the hungry, to raise 
up them that are bowed down, to pre- 
serve the strangers, to uphold the 
fatherless and the widow. 

‘When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the angels with 
him, then shall he sit on the throne 
of his glory ; and before him shall be 
gathered all the nations. . . . Then 
Shall the King say unto them on his 
tight hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world: for I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink : I was a stranger and 
ye took me in: naked and ye clothed 
me ‘ewes sick and ye visited me: I 
Was it prison and ye came unto me. 
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Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee and 
hungered and fed thee? or athirst and 
gave thee drink? And when saw we 
thee a stranger and took thee in? or 
naked and clothed thee? And when 
saw we thee sick or in prison and 
came unto thee? And the King shall 
answer and say unto them, Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even 
these least, ye did it unto me.’’ 


She Study Gable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Why Government at All?’ A philosophical exam- 
ination of the principles of human government, in- 
volving an analysis of the constituents of society 
and a consideration of the principles and purposes 
of all human association. By William H. Van 
Ornum. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Half 
leather, red edges, $1.50 ; paper 5o cents. 


A book in which a large allowance must 
be. made for the ‘personal equation,’’ 
written in a style which while aiming at the 
philosophical savors strongly of the news- 
paper writer who knows wuat matter to use 
aud also what not to use. The book may be 
regarded as a legitimate product of present 
day unrest and deserves to be read as an in- 
dication of present tendencies even though 
it may not live as a profound contribution 
to the literature of economics. 

As the title indicates the book is leveled 
against law and especially against laws that 
sustain the institution of property, and after 
the reader has grown accustomed to such 
assertions and inferences as ‘Crime is a 
virtue’’ ‘‘Morality and religion are humbugs’’ 
and *‘ God is a myth,’’ he will find much 
that is thought-provoking. The book is 
divided into tour parts, Part I being devoted 
to acriticism of George, Marx, Bellamy and 
Proudhon. To dispose of these writers in 
less than a hundred pages is a manifest im- 
possibility, and when the author candidly 
admits what is evident to the reader, that he 
‘‘*has made no exhaustive examination of 
their works’’ the weakness of the effort is 
accounted for. Straw men of one’s own 
making are easily demolished. In this part 
of the book, as elsewhere, the newspaper 
style betrays itself in an tunpardonable 
manner ; for when popular prejudice can be 
turned to the advantage of his argument he 
does not hesitate to play upon it while ridi- 
culing prejudices equally well founded, 
when they oppose his foregone conclusions. 

Part Il is devoted to principles. The 
main spring of all human action is found to 
be ‘‘ Selfishness and the love of distinction.”’ 

No strictly new thought is presented ; and 
writers of opposing schools are ignored ; yet 
the chapters on ‘Property,’’ ‘‘ Human 
Liberty’’ and ‘‘Slavery’’ must strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of those who 
‘‘long for better things ;’’ though they may 
draw tar different conclusions from the pres- 
entation of conditions. 

The remaining two parts deal with 
Government and all the evils. that the 
author thinks flow from it, and with the pro- 
posed remedy and its results. He proposes 
to remove all evils and injustice by the abo- 
lition of the law, the method of stich abo- 
lition to be by the use of the law itself. 

As a whole, the book hasa flavor of in- 
completeness. For instance, we should 
expect the author to have entered the lists 
with Malthus who is not even mentioned 
and whose theory would sadly mar the ideal 
state when the ‘‘checks’”’ to the increase of 
population are removed, as they certainly 
would be if that state were ever realized. 
Again certain conclusions largely due, no 
doubt, to the author’s early allegiance to 
Henry George, have become so fixed in his 
mind that he has come to regard them as 
axiomatic and is led to commit the com- 
mon fallacy of drawing a conclusion larger 
than the premises. 

But the book is far from ‘‘dangerous’’ 
and adds another impulse to the general 
shaking up that men’s ideas are receiving 
and we doubt the ability of any one to read 
the book and retain any worshipful regard 
for law simply because it is law. 

G. B. P. 


Quabbin: The Story of a Small Town, with Out- 
looks upon Puritan Life. By Francis H. Underwood, 
LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, $1.75. 


‘‘Quabbin’’ is a sketch of something near 
and dear to the hearts of many dwellers in 
the West—a New England town. And in 
these days, when the remnants of the Puri- 
tan stock in New England are being swal- 
lowed up in the tide of Irish and French 
Canadian immigration, and when its de- 
scendants in newer states show its enfeebled 
condition by constituting the bulk of the 
victims to the dire modern disease, ‘‘nervous 
prostration,”’ it is pleasant though a little 
melancholy as well, to go back in thought 
to the time when Calviuistic brain, con- 
science, and muscle laid the foundations of 
the republic. Then—‘‘the Quabbin man of 
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the better sort believed the Bible to be in- 
spired in mass and in detail, from Genesis to 
Revelation, that Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism were doctrines of devils; ... . tbat 
the federalists inherited the wisdom and 
virtues of Washington, and that John Adams 
and his son John Quincy were his worthy suc- 
cessors ; that Jefferson was the father of in- 
fidelity, and that, if every democrat was not 
a profane rascal, at least every profane ras- 
cal was a democrat; that Napoleon Bona- 
parte was expressly pointed out (by a calcu- 
lation of heads and horns) as a monster of 
some kind in the Apocalypse; ... . that 
any man possessed of more than twenty 
thousand dollars had come by it dishonestly 
(‘It stands to reason that he could n’t’ev 
made it with his own hands; an’ ef other 
folks airned it, it ain’t hisn. Ef he’s ben 
honest, an’ gin all their deau, he could n’t 
hev no sech pile 0’ money’’). . . . that the 
young men to be helped in ‘“‘ gittin’ college 
larnin’ ’’ were those intending to preach the 
gospel. (‘‘Ez fer helpin’ on young lawyers, 
let Satan take care ot his own!’’) . . . that 
the tune ‘‘China’’ was divinely appointed 
to be sung at funerals, and that ‘‘ Corona- 
tion ’’ will be sung in heaven—with many 
other similarly unshakable articles of faith. 
Mr. Underwood’s treatment of the subject is 
not historical, or romantic, or religious, or 
sociological, but contains elements of all 
these. The progress of the town is followed 
in its development under the theocratic 
reigns of four ministers, so that the plan of 
the book has a certain unity. But there are 
detached chapters of a narrative character 
which are pleasing, as are the various ones 
describing manners and customs. The first 
273 pages of the book are of real interest and 
value. The rest is, to say the least, unfort- 
unate. A heaviness of touch, not very ob- 
trusive in the first part, becomes almost un- 
endurable in the attempt at a love-story 
which fills most of the latter fourth of the 
volume. But the best of it may stand be- 
side Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Oldtown Folks”’ as a 
study of past New England life,—and that 
is no small desert. M. M. 


Jane Field, a novel by Mary E. Wilkins. [Illus- 


trated. New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 

When it was announced that Miss Wil- 
kins would write a novel those who loved 
best her ‘‘Humble Romance’’ and other 
short stories trembled for the result, and the 
event has justified their fears. There is 
plenty of good work in ‘‘Jane Field,’’ but 
the whole is not so good as Miss Wilkins’s 
short stories generally are. If we are not 
much mistaken there are at least two stories 
here which were conceived independently of 
each other, but have been oo. together 
and the jusctura is not so calliida as we could 
wish. The second story is that of the run- 
away marriage and the mother’s keeping 
her ignorancein her heart and making an 
impromtu wedding feast. The theme is one 
congenial to Miss Wilkins’ art and even more 
so is that of the main story. Jane Field’s 
impersonation of her deadsister in order to 
secure a property; the motive to this turpi- 
tude being her anxiety about her daughter's 
health and her resolve to save herlife. The 
situation after Jane Field has gone to the 
town where her sister had lived, puts such a 
strain upon the probabilities as they cannot 
bear. Meantime of incidental touches there 
are enough to make the book better worth 
reading than many a one that observes all 
the Unities and never so much as suggests 
an improbable situation. 

%. Goa 


The Olive Leaf: Songs and Hymns for Sunday- 
schools, Christian Endeavor and Social Meetings: 
By Charles K. Langley. White-Smith Publishing 
Co. Boston, New York and Chicago. Single copies, 
35 cts.; by the dozen, $3.50. 

“Of making many books there is no 
end,’’ said a wise man of old; and the suc- 
cession of manuals like the above, recalls 
the saying. This one is neither better nor 
worse than many of its kind; bnt one can- 
not help wishing that quantity in this im- 
portant department of literature might give 
place to quality. There is in this little vol- 
ume even more than the usual depreciation 
of this preset life. The words are for the 
most part rhymes without merit. Such stuff 
seems calculated to produce in young people 
either a morbid or an insincere and canting 
type of piety, concerning which the familiar 
words of the litany are a wholesome prayer ; 
—‘‘Good Lord, deliver us! ”’ 


Baron Trump's Marvelous Underground Journey. 
by Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 
$2,00. 


It is a pity that probably only a limited 
number of story readers appreciate such 
wonderful and impossible tales as those Mr- 
Lockwood has the genius to invent. But 
young and old who enjoy fairy tales of any 
sort will revel in the curious conceits which 
he has clothed for them in this aees 
guise, for his sympathetic and graceful touc 
makes the Little Baron and his dog as 
fascinating as were ever any of the heroes of 
the Arabian Nights. Every lover of dogs 
will believe that most, if not all, of Bulger’s 
clever performances, are equaled by those 
of his own pet, and will have astrong fellow- 
feeling with the devotion of Bulger’s master 
to his four-footed comrade. The wonders of 
life in the world within a world are. most 
charmingly set forth, all the beauties of 
silver and marble and ice making a most 
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attractive setting for the quaint and lovable 
creatures whio give life to the pictures. The 
fortunate little-folk who are so constituted 
that they do not require hard facts and 
commonplace realities for the enjoyment of 
a story, will take infinite delight with the 
Mikkamenkies, and the Soodopsies, and the 
Koltykwerpians, living with them this joy- 
ous and peaceful life in the midst of beauty 
and happiness. A. G. 


More Good Times at Hackmatack. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Boston: Roberts Bros 


Some people are apt to think the New 
England children of fifty or sixty years ago 
had few good times ; ’tis true they had regu- 
lar work, but there was lots of fun, too, and 
Mrs. Smith gives a graphic picture of Parson 
Strong’s boys and girls that recalls the 
stories our parents have often told. It isa 
a thoroughly wholesome story for the chil- 
dren of to-day. B. C. R. 


Selections from Isaac Pentngton. 
Brothers, 75 cents. 


This little white-bound book of letters 
and meditations of the Quaker, Isaac Pen- 
ington, who died in 1679, has a pleasant, 
godly aspect and contents. It is full of 
quiet eloquence of piety. The only jarring 
note is the struggle to repress natural affec- 
tions and subordinate all loves and ambi- 
tions to those aroused by thoughts of 
heaven. F. G. B. 


Boston: Roberts. 


Easily Taken Up 


Cod Liver Oil asit 
appears in Scott’s 
Emulsion is easily 
taken up by .the 
system. In no 
other form can so 
much fat-food be 
assimilated with- 
out injury to the 
organs of digestion. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites has come to be an article 
of every-day use, a prompt and 
infallible cure for Colds, Coughs, 
Throat troubles, and a positive 
builder of flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. A)l druggists. 


‘White and dazzling 
In the moon’s fair light she looked.” 


Nothing remarkable about that! 
She was fair to look upon, asa matter 
of course; and the dazzling effect was 
produced by her white robes—cleansed 
and brightened by a liberal use of 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


OAP 


That’s one of the peculiarities of 
KIRK’S Soaps. Clothes washed by 
them always attiact attention by theit 
purity ard brightness. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap wevnae*dad Boulees 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your address 
immediately. We teach men and women how to 
earn from $5 per day to $3,000 per year without hav- 
ing had previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that amount. 
Capital unnecessary. A trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to-day and address, | 


E.C.ALLEN & CoO., 


Box root. Augusta, Me. 


Mrs. Cleveland’s Picture, 
bee or ciner fancy work sent ON Satin = 
ith sample copy of our magazine Sot OL iy in SIRE . 7 S 
ST.LOUIS MAGAZINE, “Wage 


printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit- 
with 
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Bates from thy isla, 


Chicago.—On Monday of last week the 
liberal ministers of the city lunched together 
at the Tremont House. The meeting was 
called by Dr. Canfield. Mostof the Unitar- 
ian and Universalist ministers were present ; 
also Dr. Thomas and Mr. Mangasarian. 
Professor Swing and Dr. Hirsch were unable 
to be present but had expressed sympathy 
with the purpose of the meeting. It is pur- 
posed to meet in this way once a fortnight 
for fellowship and the discussion of quest- 
ions of common interest. No organization 
was formed, no “ constitution ’’ drawn up ; 
and no officers were chosen, save a secretary 
to whom is left the care of future meetings. 
This duty was assigned to J. Ll. Jones. 
—Rev. John Snyder recently preached at 
the First church on exchange with Rev. 
W. W. Fenn. Mr. Fenn, while in St. 
Louis, was the guest of honor at the 
monthly meeting of the Unitarian Club 
and read a paper upon ‘The Assumptions 
of the Higher Criticism.”’ 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Society of Milwaukee 
was held on Monday, January 16. Reports 
were read by the secretary, treasurer and the 
various committees representing the church 
organizations, showing the church to bein a 
most satisfactory condition. The trustees 
reported that the new church edifice which 
has been completed within the past year, 
and which we now occupy, and the new 
organ are paid forin full; so that we begin 
the new year entirely free from debt. The 
good work done by the pastor, Mr. Henry 
T. Secrist, is manifest on all sides. The 
church membership has more than doubled 
the past year, and the average attendance 
has largely increased. The Sunday-school 
has also a large attendance, more than three 
times what it had a year since. Unity 
Club is in its second year and has forty- 
six earnest working members. The Social 
Life and Woman’s clubs are both doing good 
work. For this general awakening we are 
largely indebted to our yo ing pastor, whois 
ably seconded by his wife: The present offi- 
cers are: Board of Trustees, Mr. Chas. E. 
Crain, Mr. G. D. Norris, G. B. Ferry. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. John S. Batchelor, Treasurer, Mr. 
D. W. Keys. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Church News is 
a monthly pamphlet ot 24 pages issued by 
the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) 
under the ministry of Marion D. Shutter. It 
is published by the Young People’s Associa- 
tion of the church, and it’s columns are hos- 
pitably open to items of interest from all the 
liberal churches of the city and vicinity. 
This first number contains an excellent 
practical sermon by Mr. Shutter, and an ex- 
position of the Sunday-school topics (Inter- 
national Series) for the month. 


St. Anthony Park, Mion.—Rev. Eliza T. 
Wilkes has recently taken charge of the 
liberal movement here, having been turned 
from her proposed visit to the Pacific coast 
by the solicitations of this newly-organized 
society. 


Menomonie, Wis.—Rev. H. D. Stevens 
has resigned the charge of the Unitarian 
Society of this city. 


Neilisville, Wis.—The dedication of the 
new Unitarian church, built under the min- 
istry of Mr. Owen, takes place on Thursday, 
February 2. 


Rev. Sophie Gibb, late of the Universal- 
ist ministry, having sustained a thorough 
examination covering all points bearing 
upon her qualifications for the work of 
the Unitarian ministry, and having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship that she 
is in all respects worthy of their approval, 
is hereby commended to the fellowship of 
our ministers and the confidence of our 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. 
W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


Unitarian reading supplied gratuitously 
by addressing Post-office Mission, Lawrence, 
Mass., care of Miss Ellen E. Call, 35 Sum- 
mer St. 


A Boon To Every Woman. 


WHAT “‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE’’ SAYS ABOUT 
TOKOLOGY. 


‘When I opened the book and saw the 
strong, sweet face of its writer, I knew I 
should find nothing but good in its pages. 
It is written with delicacy, bravery and 
wisdom. I wish every woman in the land 
could read it.’’ 

Tokology is a complete ladies’ guide to 
health and disease. By Alice B. Stockham, 
M. D., ) ar payee over twenty-five years. 
Prepaid $2.75. Sample pages free. Best 
terms to agents. Alice B. Stockham & Co., 
277 Madison St., Chicago. 


SIX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


one by . Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, one 
ter. All mailed for 20 cents. | 
MITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 


pe 


Sick Head- 
ache, or uny Bilious 
and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 
COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE GOATING. 
Of all Sragyine, Price 2&6 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. io 
1 


~ Standard Scientific Books. 


Unabridged in good cloth binding, 
printed on heavy paper. 


Darwin’s Descent of Man . $1.50 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 1.25 
Clodd’s Story of Creation. ..... -75 
Clodd’s Childhood of Religion, Birth 

and Growth of Myth, and Child- 

hood of the World, one volume .__ 1.00 
Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature and 

Origin of Species . « Me ere -75 
Spencer’s Education and Progress. . .75 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, largetype,.- .75 
Laing’s Modern Science and Modern 

Thought . pay yg yg 4 75 
Laing’s Problems of the Future. . 1.25 
Wallace’s Darwinism . 1.25 


Any of the above sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for full catalogue of scientific books in cloth 
and in paper. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by James VILA BLAKB. Single copy mailed 

for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for go 

cents. 

“A truly noble rising at the last into a 
oust and went : 


passion ip that is eb ~ 


a breath of mountain air.”—john W. re] 
The Index. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
275 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NOTICE THESE PRICES 
ne 
Robert Elsmere. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great novel, in 
substantial cloth binding, 657 pages, well 
printed from good type but on cheap 
paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Emerson's Essays. 


First and second series, each in a separate 
volume, cloth, 40 cents, both volumes to 
one address, 75 cents, post paid. 

Don Quixote—Cervantes. 


Translated by Charles Jarvis. One volume 
of 811 pages, cloth: 40 cents postpaid. 


Rob Roy. 


Walter Scott. Neat cloth edition, 386 
pages, 40 cents postpaid. 
Religious Duty. 


Frances Power Cobbe. Fine cioth edition, 
a few copies slightly shelf-worn at 70 
cents postpaid. 


Essays of George Eliot. 
Paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 
Send for full catalogue. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Blessed be Drudgery! 


W. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, in a hand- 
some edition from new plates, 30 pages with white 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for 1o cents, a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


Fifty Affirmations concerning the Relations of Christianit 
to yao By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GHILD GARDEN 


Story, Song and Play. 


The New Kindergarten Magazine for Little Foi, 
Just Out, and Full of the Kinder- 
garten Thought. 


Printed in large, handsome type, with 
beautiful illustrations, stories of the rarest 
worth, songs, rhymes, and games for every 
season, by the best authors. 

The entire text will be on a Kindergarten 
basis and supplementary to the regular 
work; also supplying such reading as jg 
most needed for the youngest readers hay. 
ing had Kindergarten advantages. 
will be 

SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


SCIENCE STORIES, TRADE STORIES, 
GAMES, SONGS, TALKS, 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL, 
BLACK BOARD LESSONS, 
DRAWING, ETC. 


The magazine, CHILD-GARDEN, will give 
its programs parallel with the Practice De. 
partment of the A7znudergarten Magazine, 
$1.50 per year, and to any one subscribing 
for both before January Ist, 1893, the price 
is $2.00. Regular subscription price for 
CHILD-GARDEN is $1.00 per year. 


Send for our Catalogue of books. 


Kindergarten Literature 6o., 


WOMAN’S TEDSIPLE, Chicago. 


There 


oe 


What Can Ethics Do For Us ?— By William 


Mackintire Salter. Paper, i2mo, 32 pages, 10 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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phe Greater 


Light known for Churches, 


dodges heed a of comm circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
fo churches and the trade. uP. YEINE, 551 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
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Windows, 
etc. New and ele- 


PINT. Scour etude, wlnece the oi af a tame. 


when you can learn it at home, within 100 


study, without the aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’s IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 


AND BUSINESS MANUAL (guaranteéd)! PRICE, $3. 
Tomney, of Vermillion Bay, Ontario. Send for de 


7 testimonials received! ‘‘Worth $500.00,” says N. 


ptive pamphlet to J.H.Goodwin, R.472, 1215 BroadwayNY 


The Genuine, Illustrated, Unabridged, Cloth-Bound, §2Q, 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


It is a reprint, in large type, of the last (9th) English edi- 
tion, over 20,500 pages, and over 10,000 illustrations and 200 maps, all for $20.00. 


The full set is now ready. 


Five Cents a Day. Britannica Cos 


costs $1.00 extra, and secures the work on payments of $1. 


Membership in the Encyclopedia 
rative Club 579 
every 20 days. | living biography, cloth bin 


American Sunpicment: 384 pages and complete Index. 


especially treating American topics, and 
g, $6.00. 


Full particulars, with specimen pages, free; NOT sold by dealers; order direct. 


The World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap, for excellent editions; large type, ) 
gilt titles. All ve ready, in cloth binding; most of them will shortly 


in fine half morocco binding, gilt top, at 20 cents each, extra. 


Prices are by express; if to go by mail add from 


8c. to l2c. a volume for postage. 

Es0p’s Fables. Lliustrated, 20 cents 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot, 30 cents 
Allen. History of Common Things, 40 cents. 


Humorists: Lowell, Holmes, Ward, 25c 
qn a hes and Papers, 50c 


American Patriotism. Speec 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 25 cents 
Auerbuch. On the Heights, 40 cents 


B ‘s Essays and Locke on Understanding, 3c 
ering-Got d. Curious Myths of Middle Ages. 30¢ 


Baring-Gou!l 
—Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
Baron Munchausen, 30 cents 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 35 cents 
Blackmore. Lorna Doon, 40 cents 

Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful, 20 cents 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 25 cents 
—French Revolution, 2 volumes in 1, 60 cents 
Charles. Tbe Schonberg-Cotta Family, 2 cents 
Child’s Histcry of England. Charlies 


and Sea Males, each, 30 cents 


Deerslayer. Red Rover. 
Pathfinder. Water-Witch. 
Last of the Mohicans. Wing and Wing. 
ane Pioneers. The Pilot. 

e Prairie. T'wo Admirals. 


Crai* (Miss Muloch). John Halifax, Geutieman, 35c 
ae Kifteen Decisive Butties of the World, 35c 


Dawson's Story of Earth and Man, % cents 
Darwin’s The Origin of Species, 50 cen 


ts 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories: Chimes, Cricket, and 


Carol, 20 cents 
Ebers, Prof. Georg. Uarda, 3 cents 
—An Egyptian Princess, 35 cents 
Emerson’s Essays. 
Entering on Life. By Dr. Geikie, 30 cents 
Epictetus, The Teachings of, 25 cents 
Fairy Tales. By Hans 
and Lowell, 828 pages, large type, 50 cents 
Famous Warriors: Hannibal, 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity, 
Franklin’s Autob ography, 25 cents 
Frederick the Great and Hi 


bach, 30 cents 
Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift, 30 cents 


cents 


Hawthorne’s T'wice-Told Tales, complete, 30 cents 


—Mosses from an Old Manse, complete 30 cents 
—Grandfather’s Chair, 25 cents 


—The Scarlet Letter, 20 cents 


hals, 75 cents 
orks, 20cents 
Hughes. Tom Brown at Rugby, 25 cents 


a 
128-page Catalogue sent for 2 cents. 


; % ; 
ee) Dany a 


cents 


ickens, 20c 
Children of the Abbey. Regina Maria Roche, 30c 
Chinese Classics. Confucius and Mencius, 50 cents 
Classic Comedies: She Stoops to Conquer, School 
for Scandal, Every Man in His Humor, % cents 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Tr. by Pusey, 50c 
Cooper, James Fenimore. Leather-Stocking Tales 


Two Series, complete, 45 cents 
hristian Andersen, 30 cents 
Favorite Poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Onset, Drow well, 35c 


s Court. By Miss Mulh- Smith's 


Wasnipaton and His Generals. 75 cents 
supplied; the Britannica at one-sixth its former price 
i \ny Book i: ID fair illustration of what we are doing for hoo 
all along : 
- 
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—Tom Brown at Oxford, 35 cents 

Immortal, The. By Daudet, 35 cents 

Ideal Classics: Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, Paul 
and Virginia, asiee. eciola, Elizabeth, 50c 

Irving’s Sketch k, 30 cents 

—Knickerpocker, 30 cents 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott, 3) cents; the same 
in half mvrocco, gilt top, 50 cents 


reat Offer. Samples of 

the books be our bestadvertisements we 
offer: Cooper’s The Pilot, cloth, 20c., postage 9c. ; 
Scott's Ivanhoe, half morocco, gilt top, 35c., post- 
age 9c. 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte, #0 cents 

Jerrold. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 20 cents 
Kingsley, Charles. Hypatia, 30 cents 

—Westward, Ho! 40 cents 

Koran. Translated by Sale, 50 cents 

Lamb's Essays, complete, 40 cents 

Lamplighter, By Maria 8. Cummins, 35 cents 

Last Days of Fompet. Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, 30c 
Les Miserables, Victor Hugo. 2 vols., complete, 75c 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 400 Portraits, 75c 
Lucile. By Owen Meredith, 20 cents 

Marcus Aurelius Antonnius, 25 cents 

Miller, Hugh. Testimony of the Rocks, 50 cents 
—Foot-Prints of the Creator, 50 cents 

—The Qld Red Sandstone, 50 cents 

Mitcheil’s Planetar 


and Stellar Worlds, 25 cents 
Natura! Law in the Spiritual World, Drummond,30c 
Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By EK. Marlitt. 30 cents 
Parton, James. Eminent Women, 44 Biographies ,65c 
Pleasures of Life. Sir John Lubbock, complete, 30c 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 50 cents 
Poetical Works of H. Kirk White, 20 cents 
raphical and Critical Miscellanies,25e 
h. A Novel of the Times of Nero, 50 cents 
Richardson’s The Choice of Bouks, 4 cents 
Robinson Crusoe, 30 cents 
Rogers’ Poetical Works, 20 cents 
Romola. By George Hiiot, 30 cents 
Ruskin’s Choice Works: e and Lilies, Crown 

of Wild Olive, Ethics of the Dust, in 1 vol , We 
Schillier’s History of the Thirty Years’ War, 40c 
Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter, 0cents | 
Self ay By Samuel Smiles, 35 cents 

H 


ble Dictioaary, 40 cents 
, Herbert. The Data of Ethics, 40 cents 
Trindutliiner of Meellsh Literature. cents 
D wy re, 0 cen 
: "s 


Thaddeus o R nts 

The W Story. Short Stories by 
merican Authors, 60 
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enty Yea fter. Alexandre Dumas, 
Toade he Student’s Manual, 25 ons re 


cents 
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fine paper, neat cloth binding, 


be issued, also, 
Large additions to this list 

rapidly making. 
Utopia. By Sir Thomas More, 20 cents 
Vanity Fair. By Wm. M. Thackeray, 45 come 


. B 
foot. By Bayard Taylor, 3 cents 
Zenobia, or The Fall of Palmyra. Wm. Ware, 25c 


A Pretty Surprise. 


Our new, beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly bound edition of Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty surprise to book- 
lovers. It is in good type, with 46 illus- 
trations by Bir- 
ket Foster and 
other eminent 
artists, printed 
on very fine and 
heavy paper, 
gilt edges, re- 
marka bl 
handsome clot 
binding, com- 
bining the deli- 
cate colors, 
blue and white 
and silver and 
gold. No illus- 
trated edition 
has ever before 
been published 
at less than 
$1.50, and that is about what you might 
‘‘ guess” the price of this to be, but it isn t 


—we sell it for 19 cents! plus 6c. for 


postage, if by mail. This covers only about 
the cost of manufacture by the 100,000, our 
object being, not profit, but to show the 
book-loving public what can be Gone for @ 
little money. Every home ought to have ® 
copy, so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, 
2s a collection of artistic illustrations, and 
a product of the book-making art. 


Please mention this paper when you answer this advertisement. 


“ | JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, New York, 
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She Bome. 


Helps to High Living, 


Sun.—Worship is action, and action cease- 
less aspiration. 

Mon.—No one can have a true idea of right, 
until he does it. 

Tues.—The divinest views of life penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest 
emergencies. 

Wed.-—If we cannot sanctify our present lot, 
we could sanctify no other. 

Thurs.—High hearts do the good only to 
see the better, and see the better 
only to achieve it. 

Fri.—To the loving, trusting heart all things 
are possible. 

Sat.—The merest drudgery of duty ceases 
to humble us when we transfigure 
it by the glory of our own spirit. 

—jJames Martineau. 


Let the Band Play. 


Bessie went to church that morning; 
She had never been before ;: 

‘But she’s old enough,” said mamma ; 
‘* Three years old and almost four.”’ 


She had promised to be quiet; 
‘‘No, indeed; she wouldn’t cry!”’ 
Holding tight to papa’s finger, 
Off she went with sparkling eye. 


Wonderingly she saw the people, 
Saw the flowers and the rest; 

Gazed up at the lofty arches, 
But the music pleased her best. 


When it ceased and came the sermon, 
Bessie frowned and fidgeted. 

‘‘Sh! be quiet, Bess !’’ said mamma, 
But she shook her little head. 


Stood upon the red pew cushion, 
Waved her hand in queenly way 
Toward the preacher, toward the organ,— 
‘Man, be quiet! Band, you play !’’ 


A Red Man’s Temperance Lec- 
ture. 

In the dense forest along the banks 

of Black River, in Northern Michi- 

gan, foxes and wolves are numerous, 


and occasionally a bear or deer may |: 


be seen. 

One day a sportsman, after a long 
chase, succeeded in shooting a deer, 
and as he was a long way up the 
river, he decided to call at the nearest 
Indian hut and borrow a boat to take 
He found 
an Indian working in the woods peel- 
ing birchbark, and, thinking to ingra- 
tiate himself, he drew from his pocket 
a flask of whisky. 

‘‘Me no drink whisky,’’ said the 
Indian. 

‘‘Don’t drink whisky?’’ asked 
the sportsman, in astonishment; ‘‘I 
thought my red brothers all liked 
whisky.”’ 

‘Yes, me like it,’’ said the Indian. 

‘Like it, and don’t drink it!’’ 
exclaimed the sportsman. ‘‘If you 
like it, why not drink ?’’ 

‘“Me like it, and drink little; 
brother drink little, he want more; 
bimeby, heap drunk Injun. Ugh! 
me no drink any,’’ said the Indian. 

The sportsman looked at the In- 
dian, then at the whisky, and finally 
dashed the flask against a stone, 
breaking it and emptying the con- 
tents upon the ground. He stood 
gazing at the broken flask, while 
repeating: ‘‘‘Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.’ I 
have been a brute, but the red man’s 
lecture shall be remembered.’’ 

He then told his errand, and the 
Indian rolled up his bark, went to the 
tiver with the sportsman, helped to 
get the deer into the boat, and took 
them to Sheboygan. 

At parting, the sportsman grasped 
the red man’s hand, and said: 
“ Thank you for your temperance lec- 
ture ; I shall drink no more.’’ 


| The Indian smiled, seated himself 
In the boat, and rowed back to his 
hut.—Nina Tripp in Boys’ Brigade 
ourter, 


Stamp Collecting Cranks. 


At an auction sale of postage 
stamps held the other day the chief 
attraction was a good specimen of the 
British Guiana four-cent blue stamp 
1856 (used), which excited much 
competition, and was knocked down 
to a London dealer for $179.82. The 
auctioneer announced that he had to 
put up another copy of the same 
stamp, but much finer and unused. 
After keen competition this was 
knocked down to a bid of $244, the 
highest price ever paid for a stamp. 
Hobbies are all very well in their 
way, but when one thinks that for 
the price paid for these two stamps, 
$423.82, four ragged, homeless and 
hopeless little street waifs could have 
clothed, lodged, fed, educated and 
started on their way to learning a 
trade by the Waif’s Mission, it looks 
very much like money sinfully 
thrown away.—American Youth. 


Smallest Engine in the World. 


Chief Robinson, of the Machinery 
department, has a curiosity in the 
shape of a high-pressure steam engine, 
made of gold and silver, which weighs 
less than half an ounce. It was made 
by Cyrus Chambers, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, when he was sixteen years old. 
After Mr. Chambers grew up he made 
biggerengines. Lieutenant Robinson 
says the little machine can make 3,000 
revolutions a minute. It is composed 
of more than 150 pieces. The diameter 
of the cylinder is one-sixteenth of an 
inch, the length of stroke three-six- 
teenths of an inch, and the diameter 
of the fly-wheel five-eighths of an 
inch. The cylinder crosshead and 


beam are made of gold, and the boiler | 
is composed of five separate sheets of 


silver. The screws which hold the 
several parts together are so small that 
they can scarcely be seen with the 
naked eye. 


Little Man. 


The Boston 7yvamscripi prints an 
anecdote of a gentleman who was 
given to making friends with children 
wherever he met them, and who one 
day tried to scrape acquaintance with 
a little fellow-passenger in a street 
car. 

The child wore a crimson plush 
cloak, and had long yellow curls, so 
the gentleman began with much con- 
fidence : 

‘* How do you do, little girl ?’’ 

‘*T’m not a little girl,’’ was the shy 
response. 

‘Oh! Aren’t you? Well, then, 
how do you do, little boy ?’’ 

‘*T’m not a little boy,’’ was the un- 
expected answer. 

‘Indeed ! Who are you, then ?’’ 

‘I’m my papa’s little man,’’ said 
the youngster, with perfect dignity. 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 


purifying the blood 
and restoring the 


health and 
strength, 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the 

standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 
Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


i a 


Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Che Sunday-School. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 


Twenty-first Lesson. 


Roman Masters: 


How long did the Jews remain a free peo- 
ple under their own kings? By whose in- 
trigues did Herod become king? What 
are the. years of his reign? What was his 
character and his licy? How was his 
kingdom divided after his death? (Toy, p. 
123, 124.) 

- Which influence upon the formation of 
ae among the Jews was brought about 

y the Roman supremacy? Which were the 
political, which the doctrinal characteristics 
of the party of the Sadducees? 

What does the name of the Pharisees mean 
and how does it indicate their position? In 
how far were they the liberals of their time? 
In what relation to the Pharisees stood the 
Zealots ? 

What do we know of the Essenes? (Toy, 
p. 1o1, 120.) (B. f. L., III. p. 56.) (Knappert, 
218 to 225. ) 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


Remember the heroism of the sons of Mat- 
tathias and the unselfishness, with which, as 
soon as the one they made their chief had fal- 
len, they consulted together who among the 


succeed him, obeying this one without any 
opposition. But the following generations of 
this famous family were not of the same 


Pharisees and Sadducees. 


grandeur of mind, had not the same devo- 
tion to their country’s welfare. 
thirsting for honor and distinction crept in 
even in this royal family, until at last two 
brothers Hyrcanus and Aristobulus fought 
for the throne and Hyrcanus called in the 
assistance of the Romans. 
refuse, but demanded a high recompense: 
from that time the Jews lost their independ- 
ence. 


The usual 


These did not 


By Roman decision also Herod, an Edo- 


mite, was appointed king of the Jews, the 
same Herod under whose reign Jesus was 
born. 
and the tragic fate of his wife Marianne 
form the most interesting narrative in this 
lesson, if you can consult about it good his- 
torical sources. 


The life and death of this cruel king, 


(Toy, p. 123, 124.) 
The different parties among the Jews of 


this time were not political parties only, 
neither only theological parties or sects, but 
both at the same time, the Sadducees being 
the aristocrats and conservatives, the Phari- 
sees the democrats and progressives. A 
third party was that of the Essenes, differ- 
remaining brotliers would be the ablest to in 


from the others in this respect, that they 


did not care at all for politics, but lived en- 
tirely 
themselves to religious duties only. 


separated from society, devoting 


Justice to All. 


It is now apparent to the Directors of the World’s 


Columbian 


Exposition that millions of people will be denied the pleasure of becoming 


the possessors of 


World’s 


Fair 


Souvenir Coins 


The Official Souvenir 
of the Great Exposition— 


The extraordinary and growing demand for these Coins, and the de- 
sire on the part of the Directors that equal opportunities may be afforded for 
their purchase, have made it necessary to enlarge the channels of distribution. 
To relieve themselves of some responsibility, the Directors have invited 


THE MERCHANTS 
Throughout the Nation to unite with the Banks in placing Columbian Half- 


Dollars on sale. 


This is done that the masses of the people, and those 


living at remote points, may be afforded the best possible opportunity to 


obtain the Coins. 


THE FORTUNATE POSSESSORS 
of SOUVENIR COINS will be those who are earliest in seizing upon these 


new advantages. 


$10,000 Was Paid For The First Coin 


They are all alike, the issue is limited, and time mus¢ enhance their 
value. The price is One Dollar each. 


HOW TO GET THE COINS: 


Go to your nearest merchant or banker, as they are likely to have 
them. If you cannot procure them in this way, send direct to us, ordering 
not less than Five Coins, and remitting One Dollar for each Coin ordered. 

Send instructions how to ship the Coins and they will be sent free 
ofexpense. Remit by registered letter, or send express or post-office money 


order, or bank draft to 


Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, IIl. 


WE SEND FREE 
creas on tee 


made of Solid Walnut. us for 

5 W: only ch $45! Torthie beau- 

tiful instrument. Send to-day for FREE illus. 
trated catalogue. OXFORD MFC. CO Chicago. 


$30 TO $50 


PNITARIAN BELIEF!|® 


16 SRAOTS BY 8 AUTHO setting forth 


nes and basis of f Lowuie. of the 
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ll alles for cant. 
4 i. 5 Dearborn &t., Chicago 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 

or woman in every y + to 

take the sole 

price that i neonee =. ever 
me an 

every office. gets AT AT SIGHT, 


in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, miroduaag after 


eae es = mer a 
Frederick B erick B B. Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.) Y Principal. 
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Special List of Books Worth Reading. 


WHY GOVERNMENT AT ALL? By W. H. 
Van Ornum. An original, even startling 
work which points out the disastrous effect 
of government action wherever it touches 
the life of the people, and proposes an easy, 
peaceable and constitutional way of putting 
an end to all forms of oppression. 368 
pages, half leather, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


THE COMING CLIMAX IN THE DESTI- 
NIES OF AMERICA. By Lester C. Hubbard. 
A book of 480 pages containing many new 
and startling facts regarding the conflicts in 
progress er impending between labor and 
capital. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


PROOFS OF EVOLUTION. From Geology, 
Morphology, Embryology, Metamorphosis, 
Rudimentary Organs, Geographical Distrib- 
ution, Discovered Links, Artificial Breed- 
ing, Reversion, Spontaneous Generation, 
etc., with a summary of evidence and pre- 
fatory remarks on the Growth of Evolution- 
ary Thought, and the Practical Benefits of 
tne Evolution Theory. Cloth, 50 cents. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION TO SAVE 
AMERICA FROM HAVING A GOVERNMENT 
OF THE FEW, BY THE FEW AND FOR THE 
FEw. By -Augustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 
cents. 


THE RICE MILLS OF PORT MYSTERY. 
By B. F. Heuston. A romance of the twen- 
tieth century embodying a telling satire 
against protective tariffs. Cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. By 
James Vila Blake. A summary of the rea- 
sons why manual training should be made a 
part of the public school system. Paper, 
Square I8mo, 94 pages, 25 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY. Physical 
and Ethical. By William Mackintire Sal- 
ter. A thoroughly original work which 
answers in a clear and popular style the 
fundamental questions, What is matter? and 
What is Duty? Cloth, $1.00. 


THE UNENDING GENESIS, or Creation 
ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. A 
study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, 30 
cents. 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. By E. P. Powell. 
A volume of clear, simple, eloquent dis- 
courses explaining the changes in religious 
thought that are made necessary by the 
conclusions of modern science. To those 
who care for religion, but realize the absurdi- 
ties of much in popular th.viogy, LIBERTY 
AND LIFE will be helpful—inspiring. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
Suggestions of an individual immortality 
based upon our organic and life history. 
By C. T. Stockwell. Third edition., with 
appendix. Cloth, 60 cents. 


~ THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A compari- 
son with the contemporaneous systems of 
Mosaic, Pharisaic and Grzeco-Roman ethics. 
By Austin Bierbower. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
Eight sermons: ‘‘Blessed be Drudgery,”’ “I 
Had a Friend,’’ ‘‘A Cup of Cold Water,”’ 
and Wrestling and Blessing,’’ by William 
C. Gannett; ‘‘Faithfulness,’’ ‘‘ Tender- 
ness,’’ ‘‘The Seamless Robe’’ and ‘The 
Divine Benediction,’’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages, cloth, gilt, $1.00; 
imitation parchment, 50 cents. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. A sermon by 
William C. Gannett. New edition from new 
plates. White hand-made paper cover, 
stitched with silk, 30 pages, 10 cents. 


THE ROYALTY OF SERVICE. A sermon by 
Frederick L. Hosmer, uniform with ‘‘Blessed 
be Drudgery,’’ 23 pages, ro cents. 


THE CAUSE OF THE TOILER. A sermon 
by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, uniform with 
‘Blessed be Drudgery,’’ 32 pages, ro cents. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. Foursermons by Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones: ‘‘ The Economies of Relig- 
ion,’’ ‘Bread versus Ideas,’’ ‘‘Present Sanc- 
tities,’’ ‘‘The Claims of the Children.’’ 
Cloth, 30 cents, paper, Io cents. 


LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF Mat- 
TER AND THE WORLD OF MAN. By 
Theodore Parker. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 


THE FAITH OF FAITHS AND ITS FOUNDA- 
TIONS. Six Conference addresses, by 
Savage, Calthrop,Simmons, Chadwick, Gan- 
nett and Jones. Paper, 50 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE 


EXISTENCE OF Gop. By Rev. Dr. Aaron: 


Hahn. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six discourses by 
James H. West: ‘‘The Complete Life,’”’ 


Paper, 50 cents. 


a 


‘* The Helper On,’’ “‘ Moral Purpose,’’ ““The 
Deification of Man,’’ ‘‘Equilibrium,’’ ‘“The 
Holy Spirit.’’ Cloth, 50 cents. 


THEODORE PARKER. A lecture by Sam- 
uel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford 
and Horace L. Traubel. Cloth, $1. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER. A book of 
prophecies and fancies concerning the life 
to come, cast in the form of a romance. By 
Ben}. G. Smith. Clotk, $1. 


LIBERAL LECTURES AND LEAFLETS. 
Eighteen pamphlets by Francis Ellingwood 
Abbott, W. C. Gannett, M. J. Savage, B. F. 
Underwood and others. These are described 
in fullon the ninth page of our catalogue. 
The separate prices aggregate $1.42; we will 
send the set post-paid for §1. 


JAMES V1ILA BLAKRE’S Essays. Cloth, $1. 


Cloth, $1. 


ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Fourteen short stories and sketches of un- 
usual quality, Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. 


JAMES VILA BLAKE’S POEMS. 


LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. By James 
Vila Blake. Cloth, 50 cents. 
UNITY CLUB STUDY LEAFLETS. Outline 


Studies in Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier (these three in one pamphlet), 
George Eliot, the History of Ireland, the 
Tale of Two Cities, the History of Art, Re- 
ligious History and Thought, Holland, the 
History of the Northwest, Lessing’s Nathan 
the Wise; the Study of Politics; also a guide 
to fiction entitled, ‘‘ Ten Great Novels,’’ an 
address on the Importauce of the Intellect- 
ual Life, and a medley for an evening’s en- 
tertainment entitled, ‘‘The Masque of the 
Year.’’ Paper, 1o cents each, the fourteen 
to one address for $1. 


THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
PoEMS. By Alice Williams’ Brotherton. 
Cloth, $1. 


SEED THOUGHTS FROM ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. Selected and arranged by Mary E. 
Burt. Imitation Parchmeat, 25 cents. 


THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. A novel of the life and 
times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern 
scholarship. Paper, 507 pages, 50 cents. 


JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. A story of western uni- 
versity life. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


INQUIRENDOISLAND. By Hudor Genone. 
An interesting story and at the same time a 
keen satire on the formalities and supersti- 
tions in conventional religion. Cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


THe LAST TENET IMPOSED UPON THE 
KHAN OF TOMATHOZ. By Hudor Genone. 
An exquisitely funny story, appropriately 
illustrated, which gives the adventures in 
life of an elect infant adopted by a Christian 
missionary, and his twin brother, a non-elect 
infant, adopted bya Buddhist Khan. Cloth, 
$1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 


THE AURORAPHONE. ByCyrus Cole. A 
romance full of outdoor adventures which 
embodies also a series of important messages 
from the planet Saturn, regarding the make- 
up of the universe and the ultimate state of 
civilization. Cloth $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

To any one sending $2.00 before March 1, 
we will send any of the books named in the 
foregoing list to the amount of $2.00, and 
UNITY one year without extracharge. This 
offer applies both to renewals and new sub- 
scriptions. 

Also to any subscriber who will send us 
ten-week trial subscriptions at the rate of 10 
cents each to any number, we will send 
books from this list to the full amount of his 
remittance, making the trial subscriptions 
virtually free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


World’s Fair Souvenir Coins. 


One of the most creditable pieces of advertising 
that has been done lately is that of the World’s 
Fair Souvenir Coins. It must have been an inspira- 
tion that led Lord & Thomas to suggest to the 
directory the payment of the advertising in these 
coins. 

The advertising as designed by Lord & Thomas 
was unique and original. It was placed in all sec- 
tions of the country; the order wascompleted within 
six weeks. and the delivery of the coins made within 
two weeks of completion. 

The World’s Fair people were eminently satisfied 
with the success of the advertisements as a means 
of selling the coins, the papers are more than satis- 
fied with receiving the coins for their pay, and Lord 
& Thomas’ are satisfied with the credit they have 
received for knowing how to push the sale of a 
peculiar thing to a successful issue. It is rumored 
that they are to receive an additional order, to which 
they are fairly entitled. 


Indigestion! Miserable! 


Take BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powel: 
SMavage and Simmons are the writers. 1 mailed 
for 10 cents, 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ing of 

clothes 
—the 
rotting 
and 
ruining 
of them 


show 
right away. Your new wash- 
ing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little 
for its results. But it is doing 
its work. After a while, your 
clothes go to pieces, all at once. 
Now isn’t it better not to run 
any risk? Isn't it better to trust 
to an article like Pearline, 
which has been tried, tested, 


proved ? 
grocers will tell you “‘this is as 


Sen good as” or ** the mae rynty 
: ine.’’ : = 
it Bac Pearline is never peddled, 


and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back. 343 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 


The Royalty of Service. 


A sermon by Rev. F. I. Hosmer, Secietary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printec 
with white hand-made cover, uniform with ‘“‘ Blessec 
be Drudgery.”’ Mailed for 10 cents. 12 copies for $1.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Freedom of Thought and of Speech.—By 
William Mackintire Salter. Paper, I2mo, 29 
pages, 1o cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Are you Going to 
the World’s Fair? 


If so and if you have not yet en- 
gaged rooms, it is time to ‘consider 
the matter. | 

Unity Building offers peculiar ad- 
vantages because of its proximity to 
and should be 
especially inviting to Unitarians, as it 


the Fair grounds, 


is hoped to make it a headquraters 
for believers in the liberal faith. It 
is recommended by all Unitarian min- 
isters in Chicago, and many others. 

Commutation tickets at reduced 
rates can be secured it applied for 
before March 1, not later. 

As our limited space is being filled 
rapidly, early application is advised. 
Many parties have been formed, tak- 
ing suites of rooms together from all 


over the country. Tickets are trans- 
ferable, adding to their availability. 

Send for circular to Mrs. R. How- 
ard Kelly, Chairman of Committee, 
1018 Chamber of Commerce Building, 


Chicago, [llinois. 
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THEODORE 


i A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


PARKER, 


[Ve 
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The Open Court: The editors have brought together in this tastefully bound volume the sub- 
stance of a lecture which Mr. Johnson had written on Theodore Parker, and which he had sub- 
jected to many revisions. Few may be regarded as so well qualified as Mr. Johnson to portray .1¢ 
teudencies uf the great religious movement of which Theodore Parker was the leader; and addi- 
t tional value attaches to the work from the fact that it is not wholly eulogy, but also an estimate. 
l! ‘‘Parker,’’ Mr. Johnson says, ‘'is the prophet, the forerunner of that great future religion which 
shall be intellectually and spiritually broad, deep and earnest enough to lift all our present secular 
: iyterests, our materialistic passions and desires to an ideal purpose,’’ 


Publishers’ Weekly: This lecture was delivered by the author of ‘‘ Oriental Religions” in 
1860, shortly after the death of Theodore Parker. 
been found among his papers, and it is thought a timely contribution to the literature now being 


issued by religious liberals of various schools. 


heart, for practical and universal good.”’ 


Universalist Record: Certainly one of the richest biographies, one pf the most delightful ana 
inspiring little books of the year, is Samuel Johnson's Theodore Parker. Parker is living to-day, in 
the lifeof America, as never before. Since his death, he has taken full possession of Unitarianism, 
he has found his glorious way into every nook and corner of Universalism, he has risen until he 
overlooks and speaks the commanding religious word to all the liberal and liberalizing hosts of 
It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and 
power, and it must reawaken the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one of the world’s most 
candidly and bravely thoughtful, one of the world's most deeply and tenderly loving. Every 
minister ought to take it with him and read it during vacation. It will inspire two or three of the 
best sermons — perhaps a dozen of the best —for the coming year. Every man and woman of 
thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it will give a nobler standard of judgment and a finer 


| the land. Johnson’s book is timely. 


appreciation of the minister's work. 
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The lecture does not give detailed biographical 
data, but is a profound spiritual estimate of the character and services of Theodore Parker, who in 
his day stood alone ‘as the popularizer of thought, as the reducer of all wisdom to that simplicity 
aud clearness which is the seizing of it with the whole soul and the giving of it with the whole 
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Since his own death in 1882, this lecture has 


| 


cluding postage, is ONE DOLLAR. 


i. 


The book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, taste- 
fully bound, and makes an octavo volume of seventy-eight pages. The price, in- 


j, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


173 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


